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literature of the various fields surveyed are stimulating without being 
oppressive, the criticism of popular theories is neat, and in style the book 
has a very positive charm. 

In regard to the author's central thesis one can not but feel that, in 
spite of the interesting and forceful presentation, some points would bear 
fuller elucidation. Indeed, the very criterion of esthetic emotion seems 
not perfectly plain. It is true that esthetic emotion is caused by the 
mutual checking of impulses, that it arises when action is inhibited by 
balance among the forces of action, but is this differential — is it peculiar 
to esthetic experience? It seems to be rather the condition of any emo- 
tional experience whatsoever. In anger, for example, action may be 
checked by the very multiplicity of revenges which suggest themselves, 
so that here, too, we have inhibition or tension with heightened tone. 
Nor, again, is the esthetic balance clearly discriminated from that other 
balance which we call deliberation. Tension is as surely the occasion 
for the reflective, deliberative moment as it is for the esthetic. 

But even admitting such objections to hold, one would not find the 
value of the work appreciably diminished; for the items which give the 
book worth are its special analyses in the various realms of beauty, the 
critical treatment of illustrative matter, the discriminating summaries 
of current discussions and the report of the author's original researches 
in the field of visual beauty. Kate Gordon. 

Mount Holyoke College. 

A Study in Precocity and Prematuration. Lewis M. Terman. American 

Journal of Psychology, April, 1905, pp. 145-183. 

The author starts from the general conception that infancy means 
delayed development through which greater effectiveness in maturity is 
gained. Early maturity, he believes, means early cessation of the power 
to learn and hence arrested development. Prematuration exists when 
this early development is forced by external pressure. Education tends 
to become pressure and to bring about prematuration, i. e., arrested devel- 
opment. Hence the greatest care should be exercised to avoid this 
result. 

While the author disclaims the pretension of offering a scientific proof 
of his thesis, a mass of evidence of various kinds is brought to its support. 
The general conception, that the more intelligent the race the more pro- 
longed the period of infancy, is supported by many facts drawn from 
zoology and anthropology. Precocity is shown to be common among crim- 
inals, and many cases where throwing the child on its own resources has 
led to a superficial maturity and to crime are cited. Premature develop- 
ment of religious feeling and speculation is considered, and the conse- 
quences are found to be morbidity, superficiality and cynical skepticism 
in religious matters. Precocity is shown to be frequently an accompani- 
ment of mental and emotional unbalance, as in the case of the one-sided 
genius. Most precocious children are declared to be nervously morbid. 
Sexual precocity is treated at length, and its evils are noted. It is held 
to be encouraged by the conditions that civilization has produced, being 
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more common in the city than in the country, and induced by rich food, 
exciting life, etc. 

It would seem to me likely that the establishment of fixed habits of 
thinking and acting on matters which in the adult should be governed by 
mature considerations would lead to arrested development. Since the 
original motives are of necessity superficial ones, any habit that tends 
to give them mastery must inevitably promote superficiality and narrow- 
ness. On the other hand, there are any number of useful habits the 
formation of which need not imperil the intellectual or volitional devel- 
opment of the child. There is nothing sacramental about the immaturity 
of infancy. I can see no advantage in it save that it means that habits 
possibly objectionable have not been inherited. Its function is negative 
rather than positive. It affords an uncultivated field to the individual, 
so that his powers of adaptation may have full opportunity to take advan- 
tage of experience without decisive control by heredity. The man is 
freed from slavery to the race. Education should, indeed, not make 
haste to forge anew the chains of the individual. But herein lies the 
difference between modern liberal education and that of early civiliza- 
tions. It seeks to encourage independence, to develop reliance upon 
reason. To force a child to the pretense of reasoning where he is as yet 
incapable of such an act is, indeed, premature and provocative of arrested 
development. But an education that teaches a child to reason is taking 
advantage of the function of infancy. Our schools are more and more 
tending to deal with the child in good faith, giving him what he can 
take and what he needs, and avoiding temperary expedients and artificiali- 
ties. The ideal is and should be the greatest economy in growth con- 
sistent with happy childhood. 

Again, education that forces a child at the expense of health may 
well lead to a precocity that is accompanied by nervousness, unbalance 
and all sorts of physical and mental disorders. These consequences are, 
however, entirely distinct from that of arrested development through 
habits formed too early. The difficulty is not prematuration, but over- 
exertion. On the other hand, a one-sided prematuration, such as would 
lead to intellectual precocity without moral insight and strength, might 
easily result in vice or crime. However, the school, as we know it, is 
certainly struggling against such partial and deplorable results as these. 

On the whole, I should think that Mr. Terman's study, while rich in 
material and in suggestiveness, has not established any new general facts 
concerning the significance of precocity or prematuration. Nor has it 
given us a clear criticism of our present educational methods. As scien- 
tific investigation, the generalizations lack finality; as educational criti- 
cism, the points are too indefinite. 

E. N. Henderson. 
Adelphi College. 



